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The voters were given an opportunity to vote on an alternative 
proposition — the recall. The board of freeholders were unwilling to 
jeopardize the entire charter by incorporating the recall, but considered it 
of sufficient importance to justify its submission as a separate proposition. 
It may be mentioned that all boards are made uniform in number and 
qualifications, each board to consist of three members only. 

Horace E. Flack. 

Public Utilities. A review of the legislation affecting public utilities 
for the session of 1909 will show plenty of recommendations from the 
executive officers and plenty of agitation in the legislatures but a dearth 
of laws enacted. The enactment of the public utility laws of New York 
and Wisconsin in 1907 was supposed, with good reason to be the begin- 
ning of an era of legislation for the control of public service corporations 
by state commissions. The agitation swept over the country. The 
laws of New York and Wisconsin were analyzed and discussed by the 
press and the public in every state. Their results were eagerly watched 
by an interested people and the success which was achieved by those two 
states was applauded as the beginning of a better era in the relation of 
the people to the public service corporations. As expected, this class of 
legislation occupied the attention of many legislatures. The governors 
of most of the larger states took occasion in their messages to recom- 
mend the enactment of laws following in general in the path of the New 
York and Wisconsin laws. Bills were introduced in nearly every state 
whose legislature was in session. The chief activity for such laws was 
in Connecticut, New Jersey, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Kansas, Illinois, Missouri, California, Idaho, and Washington. 
At this time (June 1) it is probable that not a single state will enact a 
public utilities commission law. Here and there some detached pieces 
of legislation have been enacted, as in Michigan, where telegraph and 
telephone companies were made subject to the ad valorem tax and placed 
under the control of the railroad commission. The legislature of New 
York again failed with no apparent good reason to carry out the recom- 
mendations of Governor Hughes to place telegraph and telephone 
companies under the commission. The extension of powers of investiga- 
tion which was desired by the commission also met with defeat. A 
legislative committee however, was provided to investigate and report 
on the extension of powers. The trend of legislation in this state, while 
not hostile to the existing control, was clearly against any extension. 

Connecticut considered the report of the special commission appointed 
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in 1907 to report upon the subject with a draft bill. The bill reported, 
after being amended to destroy its strength, is apparently on the verge 
of defeat. New Jersey again failed to pass a public utility law in spite 
of the urgent recommendation of Governor Fort. Indiana seemed cer- 
tain in the beginning of the session to enact such legislation, but a 
clever move by tbe public utilities in introducing a bill of their own which 
provided a minimum of control with maximum advantages to them- 
selves, threw the matter into chaos and the limited time of the session 
prevented action. 

The Kansas bill was also weakened to uselessness and then defeated. 
Wisconsin's law makers were occupied in correcting slight defects dis- 
covered in the practical working of their law. The contest in Iowa was 
spirited but no legislation resulted. The progress of the bills in the 
other states has been more or less indifferent. A wave of conserva- 
tism or of indifference seems to have swept over the country. Every- 
where the public service corporations seem for the time to be in control. 
Whatever the cause, the fact is plain that the sessions of 1909 have 
enacted very few measures calculated to control corporate enterprises 
in the interests of the public. John A. Lapp. 

Public Utilities — District of Columbia. The bill providing for the con- 
trol of public utilities in the District of Columbia, introduced into the 
United States senate by Senator LaFollette, in the second session of the 
sixtieth congress, embodies the best features of public utility control by 
commission which have been developed by the experience of the states. 
Senator LaFollette was largely responsible for the formulation and 
enactment of the Wisconsin railroad commission law which was in turn 
the basis of the public utility law of that state passed in 1907. These 
laws have revolutionized the relation of the public service corporations 
to the public in Wisconsin and the influence of their example has been 
exerted in many states. In framing the bill for the District of Columbia, 
the author borrowed largely from the features and wording of the Wis- 
consin law. The bill is built on the experience of that state. It is a 
model with which legislators should be familiar before attempting to pass 
any legislation along this line. 

The bill provides a public utilities commission of three members to 
be appointed by the president with the consent of the senate, for a term 
of five years at a salary of five thousand dollars. One member of the 
commission must have a knowledge of the law of public utilities, one 
of accounting and business of such companies, and one of the cost and 



